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Luckily for him he was not there.   One of his Diwans, who suspected the
deputation, had advised him to pass the night in a tent further off/*13

This account appears remarkable for what it reveals. The fact seems
to be that there was no sincerity on either side and each was seeking to steal
a march over the other. Sirajud-Daulah had entered Calcutta with a part
of his army and was within striking distance of the fort. His intentions were
clear to everybody. Similarly the English had made their preparations, and
Clive had persuaded Watson on 21 January 1757 to place a body of sailors
under his command when he needed them. If Clive had not attacked, the
Nawab would have done so. The parties by their peace-parleys had been
seeking an opportunity to outwit each other, and the one who struck first
and with effect was bound to have an advantage over the other. As it
happened, Clive, by his quick and daring decision, got the better of the
Nawab.

Hill describes this skirmish as "much more bloody than the decisive
battle of Plassey":13 the English had lost nearly 200 in killed and wounded,
while the Nawab's casualties numbered nearly 1,300. It was not by itself a
striking achievement; only its effects were remarkable. The Nawab, whose
nature was a mixture of cruelty and cowardice, took fright and opened
negotiations for peace. The treaty of 9 February that followed conceded
almost all the demands of the English. The Nawab had shown that he
lacked courage and resolution and was afraid of the English. Clive and
Watson made full use of this knowledge in the months to come.

War with France and Capture of Chandernagore
While the English were engaged with the Nawab, there was a great
danger of the French joining hands with him, for the Seven Years' War had
broken out in Europe on 17 May 1756 and had been announced officially in
Calcutta on 12 January 1757. Fortunately for the Company, as stated above,
the French were not averse to a neutrality agreement to prevent the war from
spreading into Bengal, and negotiations were proceeding while Clive secured
his victory over the Nawab and concluded the treaty of 9 February 1757.
Now, as the Nawab withdrew from Calcutta, and since no agreement had
been reached as yet with the French, Clive and the Fort William Council
thought the time to be opportune to attack Chandernagore and destroy the
French power in Bengal. They hoped to persuade the Nawab to permit an
attack on Chandernagore, and Omichand was asked to sound the Nawab on
the subject. From what Omichand told it appeared that the Nawab was
agreeable, but subsequently the Nawab wrote to the English forbidding
hostilities against the French and declaring that he would consider any
attempt against them as a violation of the treaty lately concluded with him,
and would be obliged to assist the French with his utmost force,1* There
was some reason for the Nawab's change of mind. He was expecting the
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